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be EDITED BY ROBERT SMITII. best adapted to the nature of the soil and the and on the freight, of $8,786, making a total 
i OE en OR ;climate. Numerous animals, too, for which | profit of $30,776.” ** A gentleman in Port- 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. ithe neighbouring forests and thickets furnished | land has commenced a regular trade with the 
| Price Two Dddlars per ann’, yeble i we.,& protection, committed great destruction of!colony, and for his last cargo landed in Libe- 
Communications and Subscriptions received the crops often when the hopes of the farmer ria, amounting to $8000, he received payment 
: JOHN RICHARDSON, were brightest. A primary concern of every |1n the Course of ten days!” A mercantile 
i settler, moreover, must have been the erection| house in Baltimore, it is believed, is also en- 
' CARPENTER STREET, FOUR DOORS BELOW SEVENTH, ) . ; aattall ° . . . : 
of suitable buildings as a defence against the| gaged in the commerce of the colony, and 
PHILADELPHIA. ‘inclemency of the weather. But these various, several vessels sail from Philadelphia, and per- 
i ae 2 a limpediments, it is presumed, are not now felt haps other ports, with the like destination. 
| with much severity; and the day is probably not} ‘The situation of Cape Mount gives it peeu- 
a —— | distant, if, indeed, it’ has not arrived already,|liar advantages for trade. ‘This has been se- 
‘s COLONY OF LIBERIA. 


when the lights of experience, a more dense | cured to the colonists, as has been previously 
| population, and the exemption from pressing | stated, and is valued at $50,000 annually. Of 
Having given a brief notice of the origin | Wants, giving ability to the farmer to devote | the general activity and importance of te 
and object of the American Colonization So-| more time to the actual cultivation of the soil,| coasting trade, some idea may be formed from 
ciety, the location and name of the colony | Will supply the colony with a sufficiency of the| the fact, that four small schooners sailed from 
, ‘ } il ) oT. d . ¢ ‘ ° - : = ‘ . ° i : . 
founded by it, with some account of the soil, products of Liberia to sustain, not its present Monrovia, under*the flag of the colony, in the 


productions, and climate of Liberia, | purpose and native population merely, but to meet the| early part of the last year; and others, most of 
4 Ds « ile 4 vill, AP pPOse | . ¢ § 
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. now to bring into view the present condition | Wants of a gradual, yet numerous and cease-; which had been built and fitted out at the same 

é of the colony; to be followed by a statement of | ess emigration.* ; | port, were about to engage in that trade. 

: facts and arguments to show the practicability} “The colony, however, is net necessarily de-| | haye already hinted at the land traffic with 
of the scheme of colonization, and its advan-|Pendant for agricultural productions on the | the native tribes of the interior. To facilitate 
tages both to the United States and Africa. | direct manual efforts of its inhabitants. “\and augment this, “ Boatswain, a powerful 

. The number of colonists at Ribera. at this | {riendly intercourse is maintained with the na-| chief, has engaged to open a trade road from 

4 tume is probably about sixteen hundred. Of tives, who, though little skilled in the arts Ol his own residence, about one hundred miles 
nese, © lathe areiot a5 n/eo-* ee h retred, | bushandry, such is the fertility of the soil. are | distant, but from the nearest part of the ald 
were free before the institution of the society; |2%!€ to contributewarious kinds of foods for) pute, not more than fifty, Beyond the resi- 

; about two hundred and fifty were then slaves, | the support of the colonists. | dence of Boatswain the roads are open, and 
ea but have been liberated since, many of them| Indeed, a very valuable trade is carried on/ f), aught that is known, a free communication 
® 


for the express purpose of being sent to the 
: colony; the remainder are re-captured A fri- 
cans, who, though at liberty to return to their 

native place, have chosen to remain at Libe- 

ria, and participate in the cares and comforts 

of civilized life. 

A primary means.in the plan of coloniza-| 

tion being to enable the colony to support it-| 
self by its own resources as soon as possible,| 
the attention of the emigrants was early di- | 
rected to the cultivation of the soil, and the | 
prosecution of trade. 
Several thousands of acres, it would appear} 
from the data before me, are in the tenure of| 
different individuals, and under partial cultiva-| 
tion. In 1826, according to the managers’ re- 
port, two hundred and twenty-four farms of 
X trom five to ten acres each, had been allotted 
to such of the colonists as desired to pursue 

agriculture. As a large accession has been 

m | made to the population of the colony since 
that period, most of whom, by their previous) 
habits, were better qualified to execute the la-} 
bours of the farmer than to conduct trade, and 
the excellence of the soil within the purchase} 


7 vn St. Paul’s river has become better known, | 
‘ a proportionate increase of cultivators of the | 
earth, it is inferred, has also taken place. In} 
~~ the first year of the colony, considerable incon-| 


venience was experienced by this class of emi- 
grants from ignorance of the method of tillage} 


| between Liberia and different portions of the} And here. 


by the colonists with the natives, by which not| 
only provisions for home consumption, but| 
many articles for exportation, are obtained at} 
a very cheap rate. The extraordinary pros-| 
perity of the colony is in a great measure as- 
cribed to the zeal and intelligence with which 


to the great cities of Central Afriea. Boat- 
swain Town itself contains, it is ascertained 
by very recent exploring, or rather trading 
parties, more than one thousand houses, and 
{probably five or six thousand inhabitants; and 


Ee: the country within twenty miles of it, nearer 
this branch of industry has been prosecuted. | +. Liberia. is said to be “ open and well culti- 


Gold, ivory, tortoise shell, dye woods, hides,|,ated, with many cattle, and some horses.” 
¢ ray , ¢ , we . ae ¢s | “hike . 
and wax, may be particularly indicated as ar-| 4}ready have the colonists commenced a traf- 


ticles of exportation. Baal fic with Boatswain's tribe of natives, which 
rhe extent of the trade which is carried on | will redound, no doubt, to mutual advantage. 


et as illustrative of the commercial 
United States, is much greater than Seems) spirit of the colonists, it may be added, that a 
generally known. “« Between the Ist of Janu- lcompany has been formed, and subscriptions 
ary and the 15th of July, 1826,” we are IN-|to the amount of one thousand dollars been 
formed by the managers’ report of 1827, “ no! made. with a pledge on the part of the stock- 
less than fifteen vessels touched at Monrovia, | holders, to augment their subscriptions to four 
and purchased the produce of the country to} ¢;ousand dollars, if so much shall be needed, 
the amount, according to the best probable es-| for the purpose of removing obstructions to 
timate, of $43,980 African value. The export-! the navigation of the Montserado river. 

ers of this produce realize on the sale of the! 


al nt ori fit of 221 The avidity with which many of the colo- 
goods FIV é or for a proht of S21,990, | : 7 
GOSSs given in barter Hr Hi, 2 | erie | nists pursue the various branches of trade, 


! . . ° 
‘ ae which the position of Liberia offers to thei 
* Speaking of the capability of the colony to sup-| . “ 


port its growing population, it may be added, that enterprise, has excited an apprehension in the 


native labourers may be employed at the wages of minds of the managers of the Society, that the 


five or six dollars per month, and even a less sum. | claims of agriculture are not duly appreciated. 
+ It has been already mentioned, that palm oil, an| [ am not disposed to enter upona politico-eco- 


excellent ee + butter = lard in — nomico logomachy, so fruitful of late years of 
ary purposes, may be had at twenty cents per gallon | : aa ’ = 

,ae ay . y ao | distorted facts and inconclusive arguments, or 
of the natives. Rice of the best quality may be} t 


bought for one dollar per bushel. 11 might hazard a dissent to what appears to be 


The price of fine| b 
cattle varies from three to six dollars per head. the managers’ doctrines on this subject. With 
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due deference, however, | may be permitted | every child in the colony has the benefit of the 
to say, that while the condition of Liberia will | sc hools, yet instruction in the simplest branches 


authorise such enlive ning statements as the fol- 
lowing extract from a late report made to the 
Society, no one who knows human nature will 
feel much surprise, and few, I should think, 
experience much regret, at the preference 
evinced by the colonists for her “ of the golden 
zone which encircles the universe.” ‘ By| 
means of this trade,’’ say the managers in the | 
report just alluded to, ** the managers are in- 


course of three or four years, acquired pro- | 
perty to the amount of several thousand dol- 
lars each; and that there exists thrcughout the 
settlements an abundance, not only of the ne- 
cessaries, but of the comforts, and not a few 
of the luxuries of life. ‘The great advantages 
of this traffic are manifest, from the fact, that 
the colonial agent estimates the annual nett 
profits of a small schooner, employed by him 
in conveying articles for barter to several fac- 
tories established under the authority of the 
colony to the leeward of Monrovia, and bring- 
ing in return the supplies accumulated in ex- 
change for these articles, at $4,700, a sum 
nearly adequate to defray the expenses of the 
whole organization for the public service both 
for the United States agency and the colonial 
government.”’ 

Taking in combination the whole evidence 
which has been exhibited on the subject of the 
trade of Liberia, it is not difficult to receive 
with literal fulness, what otherwise might be 
regarded as extravagant hyperbole, the sub- 
joined allegation of the colonists in their ad- 
dress—* Seldom is our harbour clear of Euro 
pean and American vessels, and the bustle and |< 
thronging of our streets show something al- 
ready of the activity of the smaller sea ports 
of the United States.” 

Very favourable testimony to the moral and 
religious character of the colonists is borne by 
the agents of the Society, and by other per- 
sons who have visited the settlement. It is 
not pretended that their moral condition is in- 
capable of melioration, or that the conduct of 
every one at all times is unexceptionably cor- 
rect. . But taking the whole number of emi- 
grants tocether—viewing them as a communi- 
ty, the Christian, it is believed, will find at Li- 


beria as little to condemn as in any portion of | 


the world. They have erected two or three 
buildings for divine worship. Four years past, 
they had two schools on the first day of the 
week, and two more of the same kind have 
since been opened for the instruction of the 
native children. “ By their fruits shall ye 
know them.” 

In regard to literary education, considering 
the general destitution in this particular of the 
adult colonists at the period of their emigra- 
tion, much ought not to have been expected, 
yet even in this department something has been 
done. ‘The annual appropriation for the sup- 
port of schools, voluntarily made by them, is 
fourteen hundred dollars. ‘Three daily schools 
were established prior to 1826. A Lancas- 
terian school has been organized since, and at 
the last report was in successful operation. 
But the managers of the Society deplore the 
want of competent teachers. For though 


of education only can be imparted by the 
teachers. ‘There is, however, much reason to 
believe, from the humane efforts which have 
been made, and are making in several parts of 
the United States, particularly in the establish- 
ment of the Kosciusko school, and the Afric an| 
Mission School Society, that “ the time is near} 
when better means of education shall be en- 


|joyed, when men of colour shall be prepared in 
formed that many of the colonists have, in the | 


| 
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inists, Or appointment of 


this country to conduct the schools of the co- 
i\lony with enlightene d minds and entire suc- 


cess, vr 





In concluding these remarks on the present 
condition of the colony, it may be thought not 
wholly irrelevant to glance at their political 
regulations. The constitution of Liberia is 
comprised in ten articles, the most important 
of which are the following : 

“Art. 1, All persons born within the limits of 
the territory held by the American Coloniza- 
tion Society in Liberia, in Africa, or removing 
there to reside, shall be free, and entitled to 
all such rights and privileges as are enjoyed 
by the citizens of the United States. 

“« Art. III. The Society’s agent shall com- 
pose a Board to determine all questions rela- 
tive to the government of the settlement; shall| 
decide all disputes between individuals, and 
shall exercise all judicial powers, except such 
as they shall delegate to justices 
peace. 

“Ast. Y. 
settlement. 

“Art. VI. The common law, as in force| 
and modified in tho United States, and apy! 1i-| 

‘able to the situation of the people, shall be in| 
force in the settlement.” 

Besides the articles of the constitution above 
mentioned, the “ Plan for the Civil Govern- 
ment of Liberia,” and the Code of Laws, con- 
tain some provisions which deserve notice. 
But a particular consideration of these would 
require more space than is consistent with the 
design of the present sketch. It may be stated] 
in a few words, that the various offices in the! 
government, such as vice-agent, council men, 


of the} 


There shall be no slavery in the 


justices of the peace, clerks of the court, and 


many others, are filled by election of the colo- 
the colonial agent, 
from the colonized emigrants themselves. 
The foundation is thus laid of a republic, which, 
at some period, it is hoped, will exist at Libe- 
ria, to dispense the rich blessings of civil and 
religious liberty. 
(To be continued.) 


* By donations from various sources, particularly 
from the students of Yale College, and some liberal 
minded citizens of Boston, the colony possesses a} 
library consisting of twelve hundred volumes syste- 
matically arranged in glazed cases, with appropriate | 
hangings. The books are substantially covered, and | 
accurately labelled. The library is fitted up so as to} 
answer the purpose of are rading room, and it is in- 
tended to make it a museum of | all the natural curi-| 
osities of Africa which can be procured. 


Peterborough, more famed for wit than religion, | 
when he lodge d with Fenelon at Cambray, was so| 
charmed with his piety and virtue, that he exclaim- 
ed at parting, “If 1 stay here any longer, I shall 
become a Christian in spite of myself.” 

From Simpson's Plea. 


FROM THE WESTERN LUMINARY. 
COMPARATIVE VALUE OF FREE AND 
SLAVE LABOUR. 

No. IV. 
(Continued from page 314.) 
In Cecil, Baltimore, Frederick, and Wash- 
ington counties of Maryland, manufacturing 


| es stablishments are numerous and respectable, 


the population is increasing, the farmers have 
large barns, and well filled granaries, with 
markets at their doors for the chief part of their 
| surplus products, including eggs, butter, vege- 
tables; the hundred good things which the 
good farmer and prudent housewife collect and 
save ; and in many cases they alone, because 
of the adjoining market, sell for more money 
in a year, than the whole surplus crops of 
wheat and corn raised on a plantation cultiva- 
ted by eight or ten slaves, who eat much, 
waste more, and work little. ‘The whole crop 
of Maryland tobacco may average annually 
$1,500,000, and this is below the clear pro- 
duct of labour employed in the factories of 
Baltimore alone, without including the em- 
ployment of mechanics properly so called. 
Thus aided by some foreign commerce and 
navigation, and a larce home trade, there is 
collected and maintained in one small spot, 
more than one sixth part of the population, 
and a market created for the products of the 


| farmers, daily extending in the quantity re- 


| quired, and prices given, “and increasing as our 
manufactures sie oy and their attendant 
population increases. Maryland, without in- 
;terfering with other pursuits, might subsist 
more than two millions of sheep, and the pro- 
duce of these would compensate any loss caus- 
ed by ceasing to cultivate tobacco, and advance 
the price of lands, as well as add to the gene- 
ral wealth of the state. Real property, of every 
description, except in the districts spoken of, 
has exceedingly declined in value, and indeed 
in some places is almost without price. If 


| slave labour was ever profitable with us, it is 


so no longer ; it does not yield more than 3 or 
4 per cent for the capital employed, if even 
that. This is clearly proven by the export of 
slaves to the more southern states, a cruel prac- 
tice, and which we hope may be arrested by 
the introduction of new articles of agriculture, 
such as the breeding of sheep, the cultivation 
of flax and cotton, and the rearing of the silk 
worm. ‘These would afford employment to 
many thousand manufacturers, who, in their 
turn, would call upon the farmers for supplies. 
The prosperity of the one class would ensure 
that of the other. 

If any further evidence were wanting to 
prove the greater advantages of free labour, it 
would be abundantly furnished by the greater 


| affluence of those parts of the upper counties 


of Virginia where slaves are least numerous, 
and by the general independence of those in- 
| dustrious families, and religious societies, who 
have, for a length of time, depended upon vo- 
| Juntary labour. 

An inhabitant of Virginia, on visiting the 
northern and eastern states, is forcibly struck 
with the contrast they exhibit to his own. 
We can travel but a few miles, in New Eng- 
land, without passing a flourishing town, ora 
beautiful village, where the mansions of the 
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rich are surrounded by the neat and com- 


bour, we should naturally expect that, ina state | to make every edge cut, slavery is supplanted 


fortable dwellings of the poor, and where every| where slavery was allowed, land would be more | by the rigid economy of poor free men. "Tis 
house appears to be the abode of content, andj valuable in the districts where that system | remarkable that in Britain one of the first les- 
every countenance wears the smile of cheer-| prevailed, and that in two adjoining states. in|sons impressed upon children is an almost 


fulness. 


some extensive manufactory. In the western 


part of New York he will be still more astonish-|t 
ed to behold the works that have been accom-}| 


plished, within a few years, by the industry and 
enterprise of a free population. 
cultivated fields, their populous towns, and their} 
prosperous villages, have sprung up with a 
rapidity that seems the work of enchantment, 
and they are still proceeding with a pace ac- 
celerated by the experience of success. Af- 
ter witnessing these scenes, let the Virginian 
return to his own state, a state peculiarly dear 
to all persons from the remembrance of her 
former greatness, and what will be his reflec- 
tions on viewing its general appearance ! 


stationary, or in a*state of decay. 


thrown into common. 


crowded by 


domestic animals partake. 
sing Susquehanna, there are none. 


this picture over drawn ? 


our population ? 


the last fifteen or twenty years, and then let 


a curse on the land wherein it is expended. 


The above are the sentiments of residents/ among the freemen of Pennsylvania. 
acknow- 


of Virginia and Maryland; and I 


From almost every eminence that he| one of which slavery was allowed, and in the | superstitious c are not to waste bread, 
ascends, he can see the village spires shooting} other prohibited, 
up in all directions around him, and almost! in the latter. 
every stream that he crosses affords power to} fact. 


ae x - ; : 
rheir well| being situated upon the navigable rivers that 


| 
| 


|may be still more strikingly illustrated by the 





In} comparative value of land within the states of 
those parts of the state where slaves are most} Virginia and Pennsylvania, one lying on the 
numerous, he beholds almust all her towns| south and the other on the north side of Mary- 
He sees) land ; 
large tracts of land ruined by cultivation, and} Virginia, land of the same natural and local | 
The smiling village,| advantages, will not sell for as high a price 
and well clad population of the north, are re- | by one third as the 
placed by the lofty, frequently decayed, man-| will command in Pennsylvania. 
sion of the planter, accompanied by hovels, | 
ragged negroes and mulattoes, bour, we might fairly infer, that where slavery 
the whole bearing the marks of oppression and| existed free labour would be reduced by com-| 
suffering, in which the half starved cattle endl petition to a level with slave labour, and not 
Villages, after pas-| slave labour to a level with that of free men; 
Is there| and that of twoadjoining states, in one of w hich 
any inhabitant of the south who will pronounce) slavery was allowed, 
or Is thereany c itizen | labour would be higher in that where slave ry 
of Virginia who will attribute the evils it pre- | was proscribed. 
sents to any other cause than the character of] verse. 
Let him look to our tan-| than that of freemen, except they live ina place 
guishing agriculture, our deserted farms, our| where competition brings them to a level. In 
decayed fortunes, our decreasing population | | the cities of that empire the competition of 
let him cast up his profit and loss account for} free labourers is greater, hence the hire of 
|slaves is less than in the interior, where slave 
him say whether the labour of the slave is not| labour has less competition. 


‘You'll 
\live to want it,’ is the severe reproof of a pa- 
The contrary is notoriously the | rent to a child if he throws away bread. In 
Maryland, though a slave state, has but | America nothing shocks a new comer more 
few slaves in its upper, or western part, and | |than the shameful waste of bread made by 
this part is more broken by hills and rocks, and|our negroes. But the master must find it, is 
is not so fertile as the southern and eastern|the negro’s ‘apology. It would not be so if 
parts ; and these last have the advantage of| himself was obliged to pay for it. G. C. 


land would be Jeast valuable 


(To be continued.) 
flow into the Chesapeake, by which produce —<ictipesll 
can be conveyed to market at one third of the} 
average expense of that sent from the upper 
end of the state. Yet, with all these advan- 


tages of soil, situation, and climate, the land 


| To the Editor of * The Friend.” 


The writer of some small pieces with the 
signature of Burlington Chester, will take leave 
within the slave district will not average half| 9 offer S few remarks upon an article signed 
as much per acre as that in the upper district, M. in “The Friend” of the 18th; which bestows 
where the soil is cultivated by freemen. This|0" him the unusual and flattering distinction of 
, lreviewing a single poetical fragment of his 
production. He does not know why, out of 
the numerous Hebrew melodies and other simi- 
lar productions in this journal, his piece should 
have been peculiarly selected for this honour; 
but hopes that its delinquencies will be par- 
'doned in consideration of its inoffensive and 
unpretending purpose; which was merely to 
igive a little pleasure, by presenting some passa- 
ces of Job in a new dress. ‘To be dull, is a 
small injury to the community, at least when 
‘compared with the dissemination of error; and 
he craves the mercy of the powerful in wit, on 
the cround of the venial nature of the oflence. 

A critical reviewer is a person who under- 
‘takes to instruct both the author and the pub- 
\lic: he shows the one how to write, and the 

; e proves the re-|0ther how to judge. The office, by its very 
In Russia ay riage co Sed (nature, invests him who occupies it with a tem- 
| porary which the writer is 
obliged to succumb, as to the legitimate repre- 
sentative of the literary community. From the 
fact of his having assumed the task, it is pre- 
sumed that the critic is endued with all the due 
qualifications. 


one a slave, the other a free state. In 


same description of land | 


If slave labour were cheaper than free la- 





in the other prolibited, | 


supe rior ity, to 


In the towns of 
labour is much higher than| Let those teach others who themselves excel, 


And censure freely who have written well. 


Virginia slave 


if slave labour were cheaper than free la-| To this authority, then, [ shall make no ob- 


ledge, with pleasure, my obligations to gen-| bour, we should certainly find it employed in| jections; but endeavour to submit to the criti- 


tlemen, whose candour and intelligence do 
them equal honour. 

Perhaps the manufacture of potash may 
serve to illustrate, if not decide the question 
on the comparative value of labour. This is a 
considerable article in the northern exports. 
But the consumption of the immense forests, 
annually destroyed in the southern states, adds 
nothing to the wealth of the proprietor, be- 
cause the population is of a very different char- 
acter from that formed in the north, where free- 
dom is inseparably attended by frugality. This 
was the reason given by Matthew Lyon, a 
competent judge, from long residence in the 
northern, as well as the southern states. 

I think that we may safely infer, from the 
preceding particulars, that, under ordinary 
circumstances, the labour of freemen is cheap- 
er than that of slaves. It may not be amiss 
to recapitulate those particulars, perhaps to add 
some in addition. 

If slave labour were cheaper than free la- 


the cultivation of those articles in which com-|cal rod with becoming humility. Yet, im ap- 
petition had brought down profits to the low-| plying the instruction bestowed upon me, I 
est point. Instead of this we find it done away | wish to be exeused for stating a few difficul- 
when brought into competition with free lab-|ties. I hope the better to command attention 
our. Accordingly, the cultivation of indigo by \from having been led, by the nature of the dis- 
slaves has been abandoned in Carolina, and|cussion, to make a few quotations; thus reliev- 
the price of cotton reduced one half since these | jing the tedium of my own composition by ex- 
articles have had to compete in the European |tracts taken from those who possess greater 
markets with the productions of free labour | powers of attraction. In so doing, I beg to be 
from the East Indies. which, in spite of a trans-/e xcused from the charge of pedantry, as the 
portation of triple the distance, and a duty of|critic has set the example, and has even ven- 
10 per cent, threatens ,the ruin of the West/tured on Latin, giving us a description of what 
India planters. In the ‘slave states potash has |he calls “ the sudden transition of Creusa’s im- 
never been produced, altogether a valuable ex- lage” in the words of Virgil. It should also 
port ina free state. The experience of an-|be recollected that | am not allowed to dimin- 
cient and modern times shows, that as frugality | ish the apparent egotism by the employment 
becomes more indispensable, slavery decline 3, | of the critical “ we; which royal mode of 
and free labour takes its place. The wasteful | speech does not, however, in this instance, sig- 
expenses of slavery can be borne by the rich | nify any body of editors, but an individual read- 
staples of the southern countries ; but in the er of * The Friend,’ who is dissatisfied with 
northern where no staples exist, where, to use | the production of another reader of “ The 


a coarse mode of speaking, they are obliged | Friend.” 
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—— - seeperinatinaeprnmnientemmmanes 


On my first attentive perusal of the com- 


| “From brutes what men, from men what angels! t 
ments alluded to, the impression received was| 


know.” Pore. ( 
one of doubt, whether, on the whole, they were 


, “ The low-brow’d brute, th’ imperial race of man. 
intended to ascribe praise or blame. 


We are| ! 
here told that ‘very few are adequate to the|&c. &e. &e. it 
task of versifying the scripture,” that versifying 


Job, in particular, is “a difficult task,’ and M. would prefer the expression “king of the| 





her beyond my digestion: if it refer to the 
wriginal, the connec ion it has with the subject 
s equally beyond my ken. If, however, | 
night presume to judge, he is right in inserting 
he extract. One always receives pleasure 


\from reading Virgil. 


In order to comprehend the next objection, 


that my “success is quite equal to what might| forest,” which he characterizes as “ the sense! jt js necessary that the reader should excuse 


be affirmed of many of my predecessors in the of the original.” me 
same line.”’ 1 will not do him the injustice to | braist; but I believe this idea of the lion’s roy-| 
suppose that he means to describe, as being * in| alty is no where to be found in the book of| 
the same line,”’ the “ this here man’s” “strange| Job; and with all proper submission, | presume| 
tunes,”’ and * strange tongues and jaws,” with |to imagine it hackneyed and tiresome from its] 
which his research has supplied him. The | million repetitions by so many writers. His! 
predecessors alluded to must then be Ad-|™ajesty's dominions did not, | apprehend, in- 
dison and Bishop Heber, together with Prior, | clude the behemoth, the rhinoceros, or the other} 
Cowper, Newton, Pope, and many others. He | large animals mentioned in the book of which| 
proceeds to state that his selections from my| W& are treating. Phe lion, here, as in various 
stanzas were guided rather by a wish “to point| Other places in the Scriptures, is metaphori- 
out faults than to discover beauties; and,|¢ally used for strength and ferocity, and, as 
finally, after extracting a few of the more de-|€*pressed in verse 8th, for “ them that plough 
fective passages, he copies one of the most | !tiquity and sow wickedness;”’ very ‘ kingly” 
magnificent pieces in Byron, a poet celebrated | qualities, no doubt, as some of us republicans 
for his sublimity, and adds that he actually|#"e apt to think, but not commonly * accredit- 
“thinks it more poetical than any he has quot-| ed” as such. The reader will judge how far 
ed.’ ‘That is, in the execution of “a difficult| the phrase objected to is applicable to those 
task,’ to which “ very few are adequate,”’ it is qualities. The critic, too, has discovered, as 
his opinion that my “ success is quite equal to he informs us at some length, that my verses 
that of many of my predecessors,” including,|™4ke “ lions” like “lions.” I will leave this 
by name, Addison and Bishop Heber; but, to] "mark to any candid English scholar; as the 
speak candidly, one of Byron’s very finest pro-| Yerses alluded to very plainly say that + they 
ductions “is more poetical” than those of my| that sow wickedness” are like lions. Perhaps, 
stanzas which he has selected as being faulty. | indeed, the critic has been misled by the acci- 
With such a high character as this | certain-| @ental misplacement of a semicolon in the 
ly ought to be more than satisfied; and still} YPe5: 
more when we find him strongly stigmatizing} ‘* Ken,” according to the critic, means to 
Addison. By what strange and unimaginable | see, and is inapplicable to the ear. 


In an old 
aberration of taste does he recard as largely 


fashioned buvk called Johnson’s Dictionary, be 
. . — 2,1 . . ss . a . 
“detracting from the beauty of the original’’| will find that “ ken’ also signifies to know; not 
that exquisite little hymn, and deservedly popu-| as he expresses it, metaphorically, but by plain 
lar favourite, the lines by Addison beginning, | derivation from the Anglo-Saxon and German, 
w kennen”’ to know. In fact, it is sufficiently 
| evident that the other meaning is the meta- 
. ,. | phorical one. 
As the reviewer, however, perseveres in his| re 9: -_ 
; : | Again, “we,” it seems, prefer * stiffened 
design of * pointing out faults rather than a = 95 
a to “ bristled hair.” De gustibus non est dispu- 
beauties,’ this benevolent labour, perhaps, | . ys ae 
: tandum. Matter of taste again. “ Bristled 
calls for a detailed reply. soa tee ™ 
ae “ AF . ,|reminds the critic of a wild boar;—a * brute 
“+ The dreadful brute’ is not an accredited . i a al 
; By : he does not think poetical and dignified ; in 
title for the lion. We are to infer, then, that ' ; 
which he disagrees with nearly every poet who 
it is wrong to employ any other phrases than} , “er . a . 
: s .| Has written on subjects admitting the mention 
such as are “accredited’’ by previous usage !| > . : : ; 
: .. © ‘lof one, from Homer down to Sir Walter Scott. 
Any attempt at novelty or originality of diction | + : 99 : 
as baieceee > Se : . »_ | l'his word “ bristled,” however, and even tlie 
is thus in itself a fault. But it is “ dreadfully! nie se 
“above application of it, he ought to acknow- 


unpoetical.”” Here all discussion comes at : od 9? 
: ledge as being * accredited. 
once to a full stop. It is a settled point that) ~° 


“there is no disputing about tastes.’ There} 
is, theny no test but the practice of good wri-| 
ters; and I ineline to think I may possibly have 
been guilty of the imprudent boldness of em-' 
ploying a new collocation of those two words. | 
Certainly the words themselves have been used| « Be it ounce, or cat, or bear, 

in fine poetry by writers of high standing. It) Pard, or boar with br@tled hair.” 
would be endless to multiply citations for | 
* dreadful;” and, indeed, nearly as endless for 
‘ brute.” 


“The Lord my pasture shall prepare,” \c.? 


* Stood Theodore, surpris’d, in deadly fright, 
Drypen. 


“ My hair so bristles with unmanly fears.” —IJbid. 


SHAKSPEARE. 
* Doth dogged war bristle his angry crest.”—J). 


“Which makes him plume himself, and bristle up 


ow ‘itieke seems ee ee a na 
What may this mean? Language of man pro- he crest of youth against your majesty,”—/), 


nounced 
By tongue of brute!” 


Mitron. | 


gil; of which M. is reminded by * the whole o 
“To judgment he proceeded in th’ accurst | this descriptive passage.” 


Serpent, though brute.” Ib.| versification, it is indeed flattering, though ra 


With chatt’ring teeth and bristled hair upright,” 


I do not set up for an He-| the extraction of two of my own lines. 


” Before my eves a spirit seemed to swim. 
And fix'd it sfood, a dreadful image, there.” 


These convey to the reviewer, as he takes a 
whole paragraph to inform us, the ideas of 
standing still and swimming at the same time! 
Why, then, does he not criticise the author of 
Job; who says, immediately after, “there was 
silence, and | heard a voice?”’ Upon the prin- 
ciple adopted by the critic, here are silence and 
a voice at the same time. It is then described 
as something strange that the space between 
morn and eve should be called a “little hour.” 
This use of the word hour is so extremely com- 
mon that | am surprised to find it proseribed. 

Sut I let this pass, to come to the next and 
heaviest charge against my rhymes; one which 
obviously goes to affect my personal character, 
and which, unless treated with contempt, could 
at no time, and least at the present, be allowed 
to pass unnoticed. 

This is indeed a grave and severe one. Ifit 
mean any thing, it amounts to accusing me of 
denying a future state of existence, * inter- 
polating”’ the denial into a paraphrase of Job, 
and disseminating it by the somewhat singular 
means of the columns of “ The Friend.’’ The 


ohjectionable lime sare, 


* Doth not their mind, their beauty, and their pow’r 
Decay, and, unilluin’d by wisdom, die ?” 


“It doth not,”’ says the critic; and arraigns me 
as though | had said it did. 

To this L reply, first, that this passage occurs 
in a speech of Eliphaz, the Temanite; who is 
not represented as speaking by divine authori- 
ty, but-who is one of those subsequently repri- 
manded for folly, and stated to have been 
objects of the wrath of the Lord, because they 
had not spoken of him the thing that is nght. 
ch. xl. v. 7, 8. 

Secondly, there is no allusion to a future 
state of existence in this passage, which speaks 
on the contrary, of perishing for ever. 

The language of Eliphaz’s spirit is, they 
| perish for ever without any regarding it. Doth 
not their excellency which is in them go away? 
They die, even without wisdom.” 

Do these words profess to characterize the 
| Christian’s creed ? Can that whose soul sur- 
ivives eternally be said to perish fur ever? 

When “ there is joy in the presence of the an- 
gels of God over one sinner that repenteth,”’ 


can such be said to perish without any regard- 
ing it? Can the just be said to die without wis- 
dom? Is not the mind of men a part of their 
excellency which is in them? and can that be 
said to goaway, which remains with the separat- 
ed soul? Those that seck for the truths of the 


Next follows a beautiful quotation from Vir- Christian religion in times and places where it 


f has not pleased the Almighty to reveal them, 


If this apply to my: have no right to visit their disappointment upon 


- their fellows. 





a 


gate aac tsi oe 


a 


till Mia DINE hes RE 
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eee 

Thirdly, that the mind decays in protracted |ed opinion, so much admire a versification of The excerpts which follow, are derived from 
; sickness and old age, though denied by M., is | Job, which was not only set to the jingle of the last number of “ The United Brethren’s 
9 a remark frequent in the mouth of almost every | rhyme, but to that of a piano-forte too. The Missionary Intelligencer,” and we think them 
one, without any inference being drawn that a| fact is, this habit of railing against rhyme in 


eminently caleulated to sustain the estimate 

’ future state of. existence is thereby called in|poetry is a cast-off fashion in literature, just|formed of the virtues and services of the 
4 question: and, if we use the term, as is very| gone out of vogue; and I am sorry to see any brotherhood. Vv. 
; frequently done, to express the mind as form-| among Friends taking it up, as some of our| “ Labrador, Nain. Aus. 30th. 1929 
ing a part of our present existence in this | young men follow in the rear of the fashions in : noV GEN, MUS. KIN, Ged 


3 
i 
4 


ise to reyorce 
| 1 ” 1 | wit! i ; ‘ho are returning to the better taste of than over those which we witnessed during the last 
that the word mind” was adopted without due | tion, who are returning to the better taste o autumn, when an infectious disorder was brought 
consideration of the inferences that might be their original models. hither from the south, and spread so fast, that, in the 
drawn from it; and that it is my wish, were| haan oe ae re bay space of four weeks, upwards of 150 of the members 
! . i A critic might, without being more verba . al : The ee ° oie 
, such a piece worth correction, that the lines} ity of our congregation lay ill. The situation of thes 
‘and minute than M. has been, detect various 
may read, 


| 


/ : . . . ; “* What has n . one for this nati 
world, it may, in this sense, be correctly said to! certain humbler particulars. The best English What has not the Lord done for this nat 


yn for 
decay and die. 


ashe tw weave? » remain behind, t 
poetry is written in rhyme; and the intrinsic ae a. yeane — ee oe = 
; . 2 = . ‘ precious gospe ol a crucified Saviour |i 
Nevertheless, as I do suppose that some| beauty of the former will always keep its legiti-|,rought, and experience that the blood of Christ 
others might follow the critic in his miscon-|mate ornaments in popularity, leaving those cleanseth from all sin, and brings the sinner 
struction, and as the subject is one in which no| who now rail against them a minority of old 


r nigh to 
God. Of this we have seen many encouraging proofs 
uncertainty should 


be allowed, | now declare | fashioned error in the midst of a rising genera- ' the years past, but never had more cat 


poor people was deplorable in the extreme. In such 
| holes and flaws in even the beautiful and ad-! cases every thing is wanting: nor could the patients 
} 2 E I 


: . | mire Ce ic “ites j , arace.| assist each other. In many tents, all t! 
“ Doth not their pride, their beauty, and their pow’r | mir d piece which he cites in my disparage- ; 


ue miles iay 


ae : 999 ‘ . in a helpless state, nor could any one give the other 
Decay, and, unillum’d by wisdom, die ment. Sucha task, however, | eschew; wisl- I : : ¢ ’ \ 
. ’ : , : even as much as a drop of water. Those who had 
ing to guide myself by those rules, given by! recovered a little, walked about like shadows. We 
M. then winds up by copying the well-known | 
S ' 


great masters in the art of criticism, which M.| were employed early and late, in preparing medi¢ 
a : : ‘ ‘ 
and beautiful paraphrase, by Byron, of what he| has, no doubt, sufficiently studied and puts ha- | visiting and nursing the sick, and all our spare time 
calls * the apparition scene in Job.” f did | pitually into action. And, as he has quoted ee d wear, enc ey sem burying the dead. 
not know that Job was a play. lhere is, no| Virgil, merely for his beauty, I will venture on weegnas vee - —o- funera ~ aye 
nani ‘ ws ann oy lta tinaee, a | © ¢ aes , | May conceive i e teit during such an i% imu- 
doubt, gr at disadvantage to my plece Irom thus | extracting a passage or two from kigh autho-| lation of distress. Our stock of medicine was al 
placing it in immediate comparison W ith one of | rity. for the sake of their usefulness and ap- 
the first small productions of the age : how far | plicability. 
this is generous, is another question. | never | 2 


nes, 


eXx- 
pended, and at one time we feared we should lose the 
majority of our congregation. But the Lord heard 


our sighs and prayers, and gave us to experience His 


. » | e i ‘ “ ! > s »} . . e "77 ses te ho 
was so silly as to set my fracments in competi- |* ——Ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego marvellous help, when the distress was at its height. 





: . . ane For, on the Ist October, when yet thirty patients lay 
tion with the successful productions of distin-| _ _ paucis i ey ees a ee 
; . Big yy | Offendar maculis.” ill, they were at once enabied, without heip, to sit up 
guished masters; and it was enough if they on their beds. We cannot express what our hearts 
were such as to give pleasure in the perusal. |« whoever thinks a faultless piece to see felt, when we afterwards met our ¢ regation to 
Versifications of Scripture may be both pleasing | Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er shall be.” | ¢der thanks for his mercy, which our dear brethren 
. F Iieni j |may eas onceive: for such trials, faith is some- 
and useful, though not superior in sublimity to | : Ly ea ily — ive: f rs _ su : i tt ne 
71. i Tas cow's vweork recard the wiitei*s ond MRS weas nr greatest comfort wae Ui ta 
the prose translation. ‘They rerninud those who| @ J S ’ mo . eo . ; : 7 
rr aie?  eeeas ae | Since none can compass more than they intend. mind of the twenty-one persons who depart s 
g have the most studied the Bible of fine and ' life, one seeming more desirous than the other to de- 
3 beautiful passages; while they serve to attract |« Sunt delicta tamen quibus ignovisse velimus.” part and be with Christ. They all decla ed, that they 
? the minds of youth to the sacred volume. They} rejoiced at the prospect of soon seing | i to 
4 ‘ ° . - 7 re y > ent ne as h of. cst 
a have furnished this stimulus to mvself. If the|“ i a each — critic lays ; te os aaa om o peand cao a ie 
ee eae Ms a sion otha daa ‘or not to know some trifles, is a praise.” o © power of sin and the iear of ¢ i n 
4 reviewer had attentive y ¢ ompared — para-| watching the departure of many, we felt indeed as if 
: 
% phrase with that by Byron, with which recon-| | Heaven was opening to them. 
5 dite production he seems, by his manner of ex- > : 
be oval ; S ee eras ey FOR THE FRIEND, | , “ Parents were removed from the embraces of thei 
tracting it, to fancy me unacquainted, he would children, and departed with joy, as did many children 
° . . 3° : TANS } * ol ie . ‘ ‘ . : 
3 have found that one of mv greatest difficulties THE MORAVIANS. | out of the arms o! thei parents, ihus the Lord 
. - . } , : I red j . rves fanw nf the ates 
arose from the necessity of a perpetual effort} We have always entertained a cordial re-| fathered in a rich harvest. Many of the patie 
j t t he pl | by the|spect for thi ople. Their cl t jeven expressed sorrow at being left behind. Th 
avon renen ov » ra SES se , is » > “te ‘Ver . . " 
; mae nd repeating the phrases used bi 1e | Spe or IS peop e. heir Character, ever melancholy scene, therefore, afforded subjects for 
celebrated bard. In thus escaping plagiarism | since they settled their unique, and now flou-| praise and thanksgiving. Here we reaped the fruits 
§ and reiteration, | have been tolerably success-|rishing and beautiful village upon the banks of| of the tears of our predecessors. Who would have ex- 
ful: though my laneuage is, no doubt, the less|the Lehigh and Manockissee, has been distin-| P®*™ : this hifty ree ago, when no European durst 
. *s 7 . . . 7 i sho s ik ; ; i eing unmere i y mura ed 
® “accredited” from this cause. He might also| guished by great integrity of purpose; and it|/**0Y "6 Soe Men fou, being unmereiiully murdered. 
3 1 : anaeil >. % — <a ee “= . 4 : ‘ ‘ | Lt lo speak or 1 Human sacriices olered up oy 
lave noticed that Byron’s piece only imitate has not failed to elevate them still more in OUr\the heathen Esquimaux, to appease evil spirits 
a part of what | attempted; and gains that! esteem, that we remember how generously they | Here is, in truth, made manifest the power of the 
conciseness of energy for which this and| seconded the efforts of our forefathers, almost| Word of the Cross, among the most benighted 
so many of his other pieees are remarkable, a;a century ago, in the noble struggle to shield |"*40"*- 
.— - ° | » * . : . , . “ T r 7e were ending » sick 
es conciseness greater than that of the Scripture,| the Indian natives from the first stroke which|_,“ Though we were continually tending the sick, i 


. - - 4 . eae ; . _.| pleased the Lord to preserve our own health.” 
at the expense of leaving out more than half of} avarice and injustice then meditated against ” - 


the verses he actually selected. Thus much|the aborigines upon this soil. The history of| 
to show that there 


: , a ‘ : : * South Africa, May 21, 1828. 
was room for another imi-| the Moravians in Pennsylvania, associates} Mr. Dund ' 

; ' ss . : a : “ Mr. Dundas, civil commissioner of Grahamstadt, 

tation, notwithstanding the existence of that by} many honourable and grateful recollections, | spe email me 

B. 2] J intended to accompany us into the Tambookie coun- 

syron. and would prove 


While on the subject of Lord Byron, a first! 
’ rate authority in poetry, though not exactly so 
in Biblical interpretation, | may remark, that 


; a fruitful theme for comme-| try, but not being able to join us before the 29th, 
moration. Our present design, however, is not! were obliged to remain stationary on the frontier 
to attempt such a tribute, but merely to furnish Here we had frequent opportunities, on Su 


1 


|a few extracts from the letters of some of their | Pree? te the are ——s a wig capa) 

? his opinion is directly against the affectation of missions in another hemisphere. And here) aaa oe oat eine of the Taw ve . i aaa 
sneering at “the jingle of rhyme. * Good! we would take leave to remark, that, among | we were visited by many of them. who expressed 
workmen never quarrel with theirtools,”’ quotes! the various classes of religious labourers in| their joy, that we had come to make them ac ted 

e- the poet himself on this subject; and he expati-| this field, we haye no where observed the | With the [Scriptures.] Schelella, a captain, and ar 
ates upon it in his celebrated letter to Bowles 


. . . old man ealled Baba, were present at our evening 
single mindedness, and patience, and pious : , ee Se 
; : I service, and stayed with us during the night. Their 
devotion, which these gentle, and unpretend-| conversation with us was affecting: the latter, 

see how M. can, consistently with his express-| ing votaries of Christianity, have manifested. |had been with us two days before, saic 


on the poetical character of Pope. I do not 


i who 


- he had not 





et eee 





been able to sleep, but continually thought of the 
words he had heard from us. When he took leave, 
he put his hand upon his breast and said, ‘ J feel such 
sweetness in my heart, that I cannot describe it. O 
pray for me, that I also may have the favour to become 
acquainted with the Saviour.’ 

“ Bowana being in Caffraria, and as Mr. Dundas 
did not arrive, and Bowana’s first wife had sent us 
word, that we might enter the Tambookie country. 
we passed the fronticr and travelled to the Oskraal 
river; the place which Bowana had mentioned to th 
brethren Hallbeck and Fritsch as the most conveui- 


ent, being near his own dwelling. But as this rive: 
runs very shallow, and two colonis:s were ordered to 


bring us to the Klipplaatz river, brother Fritsch and I 
accompanied them to that pi ice. Here we examined 
the situation, with a view to determine how the water 
might be used for irrigation, for 
ind as Bowana’s dwell- 
ing was only three hours’ ride from hen 





a much more eligible plac 
\ and he had 
returned home, brother Fritsch and | rode thither on 
the 18th, to confer the 


upon 


with him about the site of 
In the beginning he seemed to insist 
remaining on the Oskraal 
come and see for himself, 
to him that we wished the Klipplaatz 
river, on account of the water, he yielded; 


on condition that we should first repair his bullo 


mission, 


our 


he could 


river, till 


but when we represe! 


to settie on 


but only 


kraal, which was surrounded by thornbushes, and in 
a dila : 

* We felt thankful to the Lord, that he had dispos- 
ed the heart of this man to favour us in this matter, 


idated state. 





and thus take a weight off our minds. Having, ac- 
cording to his wish, repaired t! 
of our Hottentots, 


ol 


kraal, with the hel; 
we set out on the 20th to the pla e 
Our first object was to make 
a bullocks’-kraal, to bring our cattle into 
to preserve them the 


this country, lions be 


our future dwelling. 
saft tv, and 
against 


which infest 


number ot ravenous 


beasts, ng the most 


numerous. These animals hac disturbed us mucl 
while we were ; pe nding the night at the Oskraal, and 
twelve of them in a troop were seen by one of our 
people, who was going to shoot hartebeests on the 
plains. 

* In the night between the Yth and 10th of June 
we were very much disturbed by trace 


appeared that probably a company of ten had ap- 


proached within about a dozen yards of our tent, and 
tore one of our dogs in pieces, with jut doing 1 ré 
damage. 

* We were very glad to be able to quit our tent, 


which hardly sheltered us 
ry ; . 
The cold is 
thrown out early in the morning, is immed 
zen. I think that the climate is healthy. W 
at present quite well. It appears that it does not rain 
here in wint | 


against the wind and cold. 


here so great, that the 





r, which was well for us 
erection of our house. All our attendants from Enon 
have also provided themselves with shelter 
15th, we j 
rix dollars a-piece, as this time we had li 
upon the meat of hartebeests and gnoos, with rice 
and peaches, in place of vegetables. We have neither 
wine nor brandy; we give our people a | 
early for breakfast, &c. 

“ As we could not reach home that evening, 
did not venture to trave! 
lions, 


during the 


On the 





bought the first she« p at from two to four 


up to ved 


t Ta 
ittie con 


and 
by night, on account of the 
we were obliged to put up in a Tambookie 
kraal, and to lodge near one of their huts. These 
are shaped like a bee-hive. We sat at a fire, and 
were visited by two women of the family, 
the kraal belonged. These, after the manner of theit 
nation, immediately begged a present. My Tam- 
bookie guide made them desist, and as I did not un- 
derstand him, my interpreter (alter the women had 
left us) related, that the guide who has often attend- 
ed our evening worship, had reproved the women for 
beeging, telling them, *that we had come out, of love 
to them, to make them acquainted with the 
tures, | and show them how they might be happy here 
and hereafter; that therefore, instead 
they should ask to be taught.’ This gave me great 
pleasure and renewed hopes, that perhaps this man 
may be the first among the Tambookies, who turns 
with his heart to our Saviour; for I truly believe, that 
we have not been sent hither in vain, but that from 
among this nation He will gather a reward for the 


to whom 


of begging, 


which we found this | 


ited i 


| Scrip- | March, when Reaumur’s thermometer fell to 23 de-} 
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travail of His soul, As yet, indeed, it is a matter of 
faith. We are always glad to see them visit us. 
They generally desire to hear us address them. [| 
felt as Elias member of the 
|congregation at Enon, did, when he had been present 
Jat our first address to the Tambookies on the frontier. 
He said: * This meeti g was to me the 
I shed tears 

that ou 
These are 


, : 
I was in the army, and who 


Beukes, a soldier, and 


most amportant 


of any; f thankfulness, when I saw such 


a proof 


méan. 


Lord de puses nothing, be af ever 80 
gainst whom I fought when 
desired to kill us. Now / 
with them at this meeting, and they appear more 
thankful and atlentive to hear the word of Gud than I do.’ 
As for our small Hottentot congregation at this place, 
: : 
we are glad to be able to 


people a 
i I 


ter 
lay 


Ly, that they give us plea- 


ure. ‘They join us in best wishes and prayers that 
he gospel may reach the hearts of the 


j 
,;ana 


Tambookies, 
that they may come to their old places, and visit 
Qur int 


us often. rpreter, Daniel, who is by birth a 


1" : 
Pambookie, but has lived many 


years as a member 
of the congregation, in one of our settlements, said, 
ynverted to Christ, I shail 
I} ay daily that He may z 


my countrymen 


- I bul one of my nation be ce 


rejouw 


me such acom- 
panto} 
i 


* Remember us in your prayers, and with cordial 


salutation to all our brethren and friends, 
| l remain, &c. Xe. 
} ” 
Joun LEMMERTZ. 
| “ Greenland, June Sth, 1828. 
| 
*“ The work of the Lord and His Spirit among the 
Greenlanders is manifest; many of tl 


ie young people 
ire convinced of their lost state by nature, and ask 
what they must do to be saved. Thos 


found mercy, and are Christi 


who have 
and truth, 
w forth the 


ins in heart 


walk worthy of their vocation, and sh 





praises of Him who hath called the 





into His marvellous light, proving that they are un- 
der the influence of the Spirit of Christ. We are 
particularily encouraged when we visit the sick and 
dyin and perceive their unshaken faith in the 
itonement of Jesus, and their hope and assurance of 
everlasting life and bliss in His presence ‘hey, 
| Lhe ior meet deat t 1 firmness and cheerful. 
ies W ch be reak eir having found true rest for 


, not founded upon the pretended « 


} 


ourage 


of the unbelieving philosopher, but upon having 
Christ in them the hopé of glo There are, in- 
deed, some among our peopie, who, by their indiffer- 
ence and coldness, give us pain; but when we con- 
sider that this congregation has now existed for 
sixty-six years, and consists almost entirely of such 
is were born here, and baptized as children, but 
who, without true regeneration of heart, cannot be 
deemed children of God, but ren Lin ony Christians 


in name, we not wonder that 


them still ignorant of their lost 


need a few 
na- 
ture, and of the necessity of true conversion. For 
it is by grace we are saved, through faith, and that 
We 


patience with them, and are the 


there are 


lrione state by 


not of ourselves. must, therefore, have much 


more disposed to 


exercise it, when we consider the patience and long 


suffering of our Saviour shown towards ourselves. 


>} ™ The present summer-season is cold and dry, and 


we shall obtain but little g 


rass for our sheep and 


goats, and but a small crop of vegetables from our 
gardens. The Greenlanders, however, are giad of 





such weather, as favourable to the r leer hunt, in 
Ma- 
om forty to sixty, and one of 
atures. As they cannot 


y get a shilling 


which they have been uncommonly successful. 


t fr 





ny a hunter nas sh 


them ninety-six of 





bring home so much meat, and hard 


a-piece for the skin, such destruction made among 


the reindeer is no advantage to them, and we pro-| 


test against it, as uselessly diminishing their number; 


but, like other sportsmen, they are not to be restrain- 


ed, 


| ‘Jn winter, the severest cold was on the 12th of 


grees below 0. At present, while I am 
snow-storm rages, the temperature being as low as 
12 degrees. Our Greenlanders had an ample supply 
of provisions, having caught many seals; and the sea- 
son was healthy. <A few old persons and some chil- 
idren departed this life, 

“For several years no one has lost his life at sea, 


| which every humane person will be glad to hear; for 


m out of darkness} 


writing, a} 


the loss of a father or provider of a family is truly 
deplorable, in a country where there is no fixed pro- 
perty, but every one lives from hand to mouth. If 
a widow has children, she will not easily get another 
husband. In other respects, this little nation may 
be called a happy one, compared with many other 
nations of the earth, and would be still more so, if 
they knew to economize their resources. One evil 
is, however, on the increase, nor was it wise to ac- 
custom them to prefer European articles to their 
usual food. There are many who will carry their 
last seal-skin, which they want for clothing, to mar- 
ket, to purchase coffee, sugar, groats, pease, and 
bread; and it is well they cannot obtain any strong 
drink, for that would soon be their ruin. But the 
directors at Copenhagen have wisely prohibited the 
introduction of all spirits, Among our own people, 
we endeavour to promote a prudent use of all the 


above-mentioned and 


articles, to represent the ne- 
cessity of providing themselves with their own food, 
and not to lose their dexterity in acquiring it. 

“In autumn, last year, 


Brother Popp and I ex- 
perienced a particular 


preservation of our lives, 
| We went out in the woman’s boat to cut grass, and, 
on our return, stopped ata place, about an hour’s 
row from Lichtenfels, to complete our cargo. Here 
ve succeeded so well, that we cot home 
in good time, if a strong contrary wind from the 


north had not prevented our putting off iminediately, 


a 


might have 


but as the wind generally falls towards evening, and 
most of the party were of might 
venture to set ntations of the danger 


pinion that we 


out, all repres 





of so doing were in vain, and the desire to be with 
their families prevailed. But we soon found reason 


sufficient to repent of our rashness As night ap- 
proached, instead of falling, the wind rose to a per- 


I 
, and the wild 
waves breaking upon the neighbouring rocks, afford- 


| fect storm, the sea ran mountains high 


ed, by a tremendous and foaming surf, the only light 
we could discover, which, however, made our danger- 
ous situation the more frightful. Gladly would we 
have returned, but that was not possibie. We now 
made several attempts to find protection, by putting 
into some bay, but as they were all choked with 
drift*ice, whenever we apprear hed, the buat was 


dashed loose 


moment it 


. could do no- 


waves against the 
olently, that we feared every 
We, therefore, 
thing, but keep rowing in and cast our- 
upon the mercy of a compassionate God. 
Our female rowers had lost all courage, and proposed 
that their feet never more 
would touch dry land; with difficulty we prevailed 
upon them to persevere 


Lord. Havit 


yy the fury of the 
flakes so vi 
would be cut to pieces. 


open water, 


selves 


Oo cease, e€Xcialming 


, exhorting them to trust in 


the for seven hours the 





r combated 


fury and resistance of the wild ocean, we at length 
succeeded in gaining some smooth water, behind a 
promontory, where we waited till it grew calmer, 
and arrived about sun-rise at our home. All our 


people were astonished at the mercy of God in sav- 
during this dreadful night, a frail 
skin-boat, amidst such waves as threatened every 


moment to 


ing us spent in 


overwhelm us. | cannot say that I de- 


spaired, for | depended upon Him, who has noted my 
days in his book, and he comforted my heart; but I 
felt at the same time, that it is difficult to maintain 
confidence in God, with the same freedom, when we 
have brought distress upon ourselves by following 
| our own devices, 
soneeian 

| *Soame Jenyns, by some means had been 
warped asi¢e into the paths of infidelity, and 
continued in this state of mind several years. 
| Finding his spirit, however, not at rest, he was 
induced to examine the grounds upon which 
|his unbelief was founded. He discovered his 
lerror; was led to believe in the Saviour of 
| mankind, and wrote a small treatise in the de- 
|fence of the gospel, entitled, ‘ A view of the 
jinternal Evidences of Christianity;’ a work 
worthy the perusal of every man who wishes 
to understand the excellency of the religion 
of Jesus Christ.”’ 


From Simpson's Plea. 
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FOR THE FRIEND. 
VACILLANCY OF HICKSISM. 
(Continued from page 304.) 


We stated .in our last that the Hicksites dis- 
claim the charge that unsound doctrines are} 
the cause of their separation, and now wish 
to appear to be very orthodox. On looking 
into Cockburn’s review, we find he says,— 
*« Whatever the peculiar views of the Orthodox 
brethren may be on particular doctrinal sub- 
jects, no exception has been taken against 


them on this account—the point at issue was} 


the assumption and exercise of undue power. 
Controverted opinions have been left by Friends 
{ Hicksites] to stand or fall by their own merit 
NorHING NEW HAS BEEN ADOPTED BY THEM.”’ 


«“ The charge of unsoundness against Friends} 


[the Hicksites] so perseveringly persisted in 
by the Orthodox leaders, is without any real 
foundation; for the Yearly Meeting [of Hicks- 
ites] in its public character has inade no de- 
claration whatever on controverted doctrinal 
points, and it is believed that the generality of 
the members are averse to controversial specu- 
lations.”’ ‘That is, because the Hicksite year- 
ly meeting have made no declaration on doc- 
trinal points in its collective character, there- 
fore the charge that the Hicksites held and dis- 
seminated unsound doctrines is without any 
real foundation. Singular logic indeed! How- 
ever those who constitute this meeting may 
propagate antichristian doctrines in their indi- 
vidual capacity, they are to be esteemed quite 
orthodox until they are proved to be otherwise 
by some act of a public nature. But why not de- 
clare themselves openly in their public charac- 
ter? They have been “ perseveringly’’ charged 
with unsoundness on “ particular doctrinal 
points,’ and if the charge is unfounded, why do 
they not refute it and declare their sentiments 
explicitly upon those points? The fact is, they 
are afraid to meet the subject fairly and inge- 
nuously. They must either as a body contra- 
dict the doctrines which their active members 


have been publishing and circulating with the) 
greatest industry for six or seven years, or| 
avow principles which would prove unequivo- | 


cally that they have apostatised from the faith 
of the gospel, and are no longer deserving the 
name of Quakers. 


their libertine sentiments, they would now fain 
conceal their deformity from the public eye. 


|clearly describes the anti-christian spirit, and 


; - - , 

that his ministry struck directly at the rotten| of redeeming love will be so clearly understood, that 

foundation of their scheme. Just before leaving the ‘ urnal inquiry, ‘Is not this the carpenter, the son 
of Mary, the brother of James, of Joses, and of Juda 


y. : : and Simon, and are not his sisters here with us?’ 
dress to Friends in N. America, in which he} will be heard no more; but, in reverent abasement, 


the country in 1822, he penned a farewell ad-| 


we shall be led to admire the goodness of Him * who 


After convulsing and doing | 
their utmost to revolutionise the Society with) 


sets forth the doctrines which the Hicksites op- 
pugn. This was forwarded to, and approved by 
| the meeting for sufferings of Philadelphia. ‘The 
| character of the essay was soon noised abroad, 
and by the time it was issued from the press, 
many were prepared to resist its distribution as 
' far as they could with any decency at that pe- 


lriod. Insome of the monthly meetings, objec- 
; . 


| tion was made by the Hicksites to appoint a 
|}committee to distribute it—such Friends as 
| wished to have it might call for it—and some 
‘thought it ought not to be spread without first 
subjecting it to an examination in the meeting 
—a mere pretext for delay. ‘The pamphlet 
was committed to the flames in one or more 
instances, and otherwise destroyed, and various 
| means were used to prejudice Iriends against 


} 
| 
} 





| it—but “the assumption and exercise of undue} that,at the name of Jesus, every knee should 


so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.’ We shall then 
feel and know that * God was in Christ reconciling 
the world unto himself ;’ and that beautiful descrip- 
tion given of him by the apostle Paul in his epistle 
to the Philippians, will prove an unfailing source of 
consolation, when the poor mind may be tossed with 
tempests and not comforted, and is under the dis- 
couraging prospect that there are many in our day 
who are endeavouring to invalidate the truths of 
the gospel, and who are denying the divinity of the 
Son of God. The apostle, speaking of him, says— 
‘Who, being in the form of God, thought it not rob- 
bery to be equal with God. But made himself of 
no reputation, and took upon him the form of a ser- 
vant, and was made in the likeness of man, and being 
found in fashion as a man, he humbled himself, and 
became obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross. Wherefore God also hath highly exalted him, 
and given him a name, which is above every name, 
bow, of 


** i ‘ . * 
power’ was never alleged respecting the pub-| things in heaven and things in earth, and that every 


lication of the work. A sufficient objection 


| was found in its repugnancy to the doctrines of 


the disaffected members. 


containing a reply to the farewell address of 
G. Withy to the Society of Friends in North 
America, in relation to tradition and religious 
| speculation, the divinity of Christ, and the doc- 
trine of satisfaction: all of which is examined, 
answered, and explained.” ‘The writer does 
not give his name, but it is familiar to us. We 
heard of the work being read with appro- 
bation in a large company on Long Island 
about the time of one of the quarterly meet- 


ings. 


Whether any “ exception has been taken” 
to the doctrinal views of Friends, the reader 
will be enabled to decide by comparing the 
two essays, extracts from which we shall pre- 
jsent for his examination. 

On page second, G. W. says, 


“ My mind hath been often deeply tried while my 
lot hath been cast in this land, under the painful con- 
sideration, that there are many in our day, who are 
soaring with airy notions far above the simplicity of 
the truth as it isin Jesus, and who are endeavouring 
| to climb up some other way than that in which the 
| wayfaring men though fools (as to this world’s wis- 
|dom) shall not err. But itTemains a truth, that ‘he 


1 





| 


sut we shall bring into view some of their} that entereth not by the door into the sheepfold, but| 
pamphlet and newspaper essays, in order to re- climbeth up some other way, the same is a thief and} 
mind them of the real character and tendency | ® robber.” There is no way to the Father but by the | 
“thos f . : , -,| Son, nor is there any knowledge of the Father but 
of those opinions which they have disseminated | through the Son, agreeably to our Lord’s declara- 
among the people, for the purpose of laying) tion,*1 am the way, and the truth, and the life, no| 
waste the doctrines of Christianity, and a just} man cometh unto the Father but by me.’ 
regard for the Holy Scriptures. 


This can| 

never be comprehended by the carnal mind which is 

enmity against God; and no marvel that those who 

George Withy arrived in this country in}821. - in this state are inquiring with one formerly, 
On commencing his tour, he was made deeply| "°¥ ©" these. things be 





' 
sensible that a cloud of darkness was impending| |“ Those who have been truly awakened to a sense | 
the Society; that the spirit of unbelief was striv-| °f their = Mw a Gavicer—thote whe have a 
. ] ° ‘ : convinced of the necessity of repentance from dead 
ing to lead away the members fro “ir ancie . ’ 

¢ rs from their ancient| works, before they can be brought into a capacity i 


faith, and he found himself called upon to open | serve the living God, will be constrained to walk in 


and enforce especially the fundamental doc-|deep humility before him, and be enabled frequently 
trines of Christianity. He used great plainness to pray, Lord, increase my faith, and the things | 
of speech, and those who were secretly cleav- pei —_— ryt onl Here - Segre - 
: . . . . . . s jes an of our attainments wi e bdrougn 
ing to the licentious principles which have since 1 t 


leded*"4 , , . low, and laid down at the feet of Jesus. When the 
exploded into a schism, quickly discovered| mind is brought into this prepared state, the mystery | 


| 
} 
} 





tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to 
the glory of God the Father.’ 
the solicitude of 


Earnest, indeed, is 


my soul that we, in an especial 


And in New York manner, as a religious Society, may remain unmov- 
a pamphlet was issued, designed as a reply,|ed in these ancient doctrines of the gospel, and be 
entitled “ ‘The Antitypical Essay in two parts,| enabled to ‘hold fast the profession of our faith with- 


out wavering,’ ” 


Here we have a view of the well founded 
concern of G. Withy in relation to the specu- 
lative disposition, which rejects all restraint, 
and plunges into the labyrinths of scepticism, 
reckless of all its consequences. ‘The neces- 
sity of repentance and regeneration is main- 
tained, in order to understand the mystery of 
redemption through Jesus Christ. ‘The Hicks- 
ites admit that he beean well, and run well for 
a time, but not undervaluing the holy Serip- 
tures, and the sufferings and death of Christ 
as they do, he* fell into the fatal snare’’ of 
orthodoxy, and did not return with that honour 
which they would have conferred upon him 
had he fallen in with their delusive schemes. 
The following extracts explain their views: 

On page nine, G. Withy’s opponent says, 


** His first services were proof positive that he did 
not come empty handed, but like the true prophet 
that was sent to proclaim against those idolaters at 
Bethel, he held forth a bold, dignified testimony. 
And had he kept his eye single to his own gift and pro- 
per business, he would no doubt have returned to his 
own place honourable to himself, and to the comfort 
and satisfaction of his friends. But, sorrowful to re- 
late, like the prophet above alluded to, he was drawn 
aside; he ate and drank with idolaters, [those who 
bow to the name of Jesus] who always lie in wait to 
deceive, and finding this * dear friend tangled with 
tradition, and somewhat eclipsed under the veil of 
external testimony, [the holy Scriptures] he was ap- 
proached on this weak side; the vision of such men 
being dim, their fears are easily excited with fright- 
ful imaginary ghosts and images that are never vi- 
sible in the day time, or When under the influence of 
perfeel gospel light. And thas he was drawn into 


| this fatal snare, to his own wounding and that of 


many of his friends.” 


So much for the Hicksites’ opinion of G. 
W.’s discernment and firmness, and now for 
their opinion of his doctrine. 

Page fourteen, the antitypical essayist says, 


* The writer of the address, among the sentiments 
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I oppose, no doubt conceives he is strongly entrench- 
ed, makes a quotation from Paul to the Philippians, 
which, he observes, will prove an unfailing source of 
consolation when the mind is tossed with tempest, 
and not comforted, and is under the discouraging 
prospect, that there are many in our day, who are 
endeavouring to invalidate the truths of the gospe l, and 
who are denying the divinity of the Son of God. 1 
would now inquire, if this Friend’s Redeemer is the 
Lord, as observed in his third page, why does he! 
not thoroughly plead his cause. and give rest to his 
land, and, as he says, disquiet the land of Babylon 
Now, I feel inclined to inform this tossed Friend, 
from a degree of experience, and not by speculation, 
that any man that relieth on the testimony of any 
man as.an unfailing source of consolation, is*himself 
in Babylon, and in this state will never enjoy that 
rest that God hath prepared for those that know and 
obey him. And, thus, many by relying on external 
testimony | the holy Scriptures, | are believing in, and 
worshipping an image [the Lord Jesus] instead of 
the one only true God, and although the spirit of 
God compels them to feel that they are not saved in 
time, but tossed, and not comforted, in this Gentile} 
state, yet they profess to have a firm hope, that their| 
wage will save them at some future period, or, at 
least, in eternity; some say all, others a part, and 
thus they speculate about that which they know not, | 
nevertheless, are great professional believers in the 
Scriptures, yea, verily, that they are the word of 
God. We must not be wise above what is written, | 
and what does i/ al/ amount to in this carnal state, 
but a mere delusion of the serpent?” 


This is an attempt to invalidate the holy'| 
Scriptures, and to ridicule the idea of salvation 
by Jesus Christ either in time or eternity. 
‘The quotation alluded to distinctly character- | 

our blessed Saviour, and the term) 
*image’’ can he designed to relate to no 
other but him. : 


ses 


In his comments upon the passage in Philip-| 
plans quoted by G. W., our opposer says— 

* To conclude on this head, we may discover in! 
his [Jesus Christ's] last form or manifestation, 
he was made a God unto the Israelites by surpussing 
their present state, in the same sense that Moses was 
made a God unto Pharaoh, doing those things be-| 
fore their eyes that no power short of Almighty 
power could do; and, therefore, by this Almighty 
power that wrought with him and in hin, in bearing | 
witness to the truth, in that sense he was equal to 
God in relation to all these testimonies, which, being 
clothed with full powers, he was commanded to} 
bear; therefore he called it not robbery to be equal 
with God in that sense.” According to this argu- 
ment, there is no distinction between Moses and our 
Lord—they are placed upon a perfect equality. The | 
Son of God was no more God to the Israelites than 
Moses was to Pharaoh—it would not have been rob- 
bing the Almighty of his honour for Moses to have 
considered himself equal with God any more than 
for our Lord Jesus Christ. If these sentiments are 
not intended to destroy a belief in the divinity of the 
Son of God, we do not understand their meaning.” 


Page twenty-two, he says— 


“ We discover the force of tradition, when once an 
absurd opinion obtain, how difficult to remove ; the 
beast that had received a deadly wound by Christ 
and his apostles, soon after began again to increase in } 
strength, and about three hundred years after Christ, 
antichrist beran to sway his iron sceptre; but he 
must advocate God’s cause, and make out a creed 
from Scripture, and to this image, which they set up, 
all must bow, say they, ‘at the feet of Jesus,’ | see 
quotation from G, W From scripture they plainly 
observed different dispensations, out of which they 
manufacture a trinity ; they make one from Moses, 
that is a God of justice; one from Jesus Christ, that | 
is a God of mercy; and out of the Holy Ghost the 
make a third, and, to finish the image, they on 


| 


| 


vn a head to make one of the three.” 


ito 


lioined themselves to a 


| lowers. 


‘The reader will remark, that bowing at the 


from the heavenly Father's love; and we sin- 


feet of Jesus is here made synonymous with|cerely hope, that when they may again hear 


bowing to an image; still referring to the! 
Scripture declaration, page thirty, he says— | 
} 

* And as they were to have dominion over the 
earth by subduing it, these self-assumed lords of 


| God’s creation suppose they have a right to take it 


by storm, before they subdue their own carnal, 
earthly nature; and thus they lord it over God’s heri- 
tage. And this false, earthly, beastly image of God's | 
power, not being able to succeed in establishing 
their authority, aid is called in from surrounding | 
agents, whereby they form a trinity, co-equal in au-| 
thority, although subordinate in power, to bear the 
image and true likeness of their supposed trinita- | 
rian, threefold God; and thus organized, all are call-| 
ed upon, both small and great, to receive the mark 
of this beasily image, and bow down and worship it. 
For thus saith the Lord, say they, to the name of Je- 
sus every knee shall bow, and every tongue confess, 
that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the| 
Father ; for although he was begotten of the Father, 
and made Lord in lime, yet he was also the eternal 
co-equal God from all eternity—so sayeth anti- 
christ. 


It is too plain to be misapprehended or de- 
nied, that the eternal divinity of our Lord, and 
his oneness with the Father, is a doctrine at-| 
tributed by this opposer, to .antichrist; and| 


‘bowing to the name of Jesus, is impiously 


j 


made synonymous with receiving the mark of 
the beastly image, and worshipping it. The 
Society of Friends never held the doctrine 
which teaches that there are three distinct and 
separate persons in the Deity; but we are 
shocked with the terms used by this writer in 
reference to the great Almighty Being, terms 
not only in the highest degree irreverent, but 


blasphemous. G. Withy’s address contains | 


no such doctrine; the essay can therefore be 


viewed in no other light than a direct attack 
upon the Scripture text quoted by this Friend 
to maintain the divinity of the Son of God, 
which, he truly says, many in our day are de- 


nying. ‘The term “ wretch’ was used by Vol-| 


taire: this writer has chosen the words! 
‘image,’ “ beastly image,” 
the Lord of life and glory. We can assure 
our readers that we have no fondness for stain- 


ing the pages of “ The Friend” with such hor- 


irible sentiments, but, inasmuch as the Hicks- 


ites, after giving them circulation, now declare 
that the charge of their unsoundness is with- 
out any foundation, and are stil] endeavouring 
to draw others into the same ‘delusions with 
themselves, we feel bound to bring their deeds 


'to the light—deeds of darkness in which they 


We do 


have gloried, but would now deny. 


inot doubt that many of them are now “ averse 
' « 


to controversial speculations.””. ‘They have | 
people whose principles | 
The 

libertine and the infidel give them the right 

hand of fellowship, rejoicing to find that a) 
sect, from such a Society as the Quakers, avow | 
sentiments so congenial with their habits and| 
inclinations. ‘This must be grating to some of| 
the better part; and they are averse to every | 
exposure of the deistical doctrines of their| 
most violent and daring leaders and their fol-| 


are of the most mischievous tendency. 


that they do feel in their cooler and clearer} 


intervals, that all is not right; that they are 


now famishing in a far country, separated! 


to characterize 


And, moreover, we cannot doubt)— 


the voice of the true Shepherd calling upon 
them to forsake all, and come out from 
amongst a people who have denied his name, 
they may promptly obey. N. 


, 
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EIGHTH MONTH, 1, 1829. 






We have occasion again to ask the indafl- 
gence of correspondents, in being under the 
necessity to postpone. several articles, asd 
among them the notes supplementary to the 
account of J. P. 

It may be seasonable at this time to revive 
an intimation formerly given, that early, au- 
thentic accounts of deaths among Friends is 
desirable, and we have reason to believe will 
be generally acceptable to our readers. It is 
therefore hoped, that Friends, in the several 
quarterly and monthly meetings, will bestow 
the requisite attention. 

At the same time, we believe it right to 
press upon all who may have any concern in 
furnishing such accounts, the expediency of 
rendering them as concise as may be. If any 
thing beyond a bare notice is ever atte mpted, 
it should be strictly confined to what may 
benefit.survivors, never descending into mere 
panegyric, and always with due care by no 
means to encroach upon the province of month 
ly meetings, in reference to the preparing ot 
Having been thus explicit, there 
can be no just cause of complaint, if, hereaf- 
ter, we shall deem it, not only our privilege, 
but our duty, to curtail them of their exuber- 


memorials. 


;ances. 


DIED, 


On second day, the 27th ult. in the 35th 
year of his age, Exuis H. Yarnaru. He pos- 
sessed an understanding of unusual strength 
and clearness, which was improved by judi- 
cious cultivation, and extensive observation of 
the world. A y affection under 
which he laboured during the last nine of ten 
years of his life, withdrew him from that ac- 
tive participation in affairs for which his abih- 
ties qualified him, concentrated. his affections 
within the circle of his family and a few inti- 
mate friends, and turned his thoughts towards 
the preparation for the last and solemn scene. 
Conscious of his approa hing end, he was enabled 
meet it with Christian resignation and compo- 
having a humble but well grounded hape ot 
salvation through the merits and mediation of a cru- 
cified Redeemer, and, we doubt not, is gathered with 
the general assembly and church of the first born in 
the mansions of the just. Those who knew the in- 
tegrity of his principles, and the sincerity of his at- 
tachments, will long bear in remem- 
is quiet and unostentatious w orth, and the 
tranquillity which a stedtast faith in his Saviour dit- 


fused over the closing scene. 
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